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2, 1851, and frankly expressed his opinion in
private conversation with the French Ambassador
in London. Russell, who was Prime Minister,
had gone as far ; but advantage was taken of the
Foreign Secretary's more responsible position to
make the alleged indiscretion a pretext for driving
him from office.

In a few weeks he had his revenge, and the same
event gave occasion for it that had caused his fall.
Many people in England feared that the new
Napoleon would signalise his advent by waging
a war of reprisals on his uncle's most inveterate
enemy. It was thought that steam had bridged
the Channel, and that an invading- army might be
expected to land any day without a previous
declaration of hostilities. No armed force existed
fit to cope with such an assailant, and a cry arose
for providing some means of defence. For this
purpose Russell proposed to reconstitute what was
called the local militia. Palmerston moved an
amendment to omit the word "local," " so as to
constitute a regular militia which should be trans-
portable all over the kingdom, and so be ready for
any emergency/'1 and carried it by eleven votes.
Russell resigned, and was succeeded by a Protec-
tionist Government, with Lord Derby at its head
and Disraeli as his lieutenant in the Commons.
Disraeli soon exhibited his unscrupulous versatility
by declaring for Free Trade ; but this apostasy did
not save his party from defeat at the General
Election of 1852, which resulted in the return of a
slightly diminished Liberal majority. Defeated on

* Ashley, Life of Palmerston, vol. i., p. 333.